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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Tux engraving which embellishes the pres- 
ent number of the Ariel, is a representation of 
the First Presbyterian Church, as it formerly ex- 
isted, at the corner of Market Street and Bank 
Alley: and is given to the public that the remem- 
brance of our ancient public buildings may be 
perpetuated, when the inroads of commercial en- 
terprize compel their owners to seek a permanent 
spot, in some more retired part of the city, on 
which to erect a successor to that which the en- 
croachments of business have razed to the ground. 

The building here represented, until its beauti- 
ful exterior was soiled and blackened by the 
smoke of the dense population which surrounded 
it, was a remarkable monument of the classic 
taste in designing, and the exquisite skill in finish- 
ing, which distinguish, above those of any other 
American city, the architects of Philadelphia.— 
The view before us presents but one of the many 
highly finished edifices which adorn our city, and 
to behold them but for a moment, is all that is 
needed in confirmation of our assertion. 

After standing for many years, and undergoing 
many alterations, besides narrowly escaping be- 
ing destroyed by fire, the First Presbyterian 
Church was pulled down, and the ground on which 
it stood was sold. The demolition of the building 
was hastened by a suspicion, from what cause we 
know not, that the congregation were in continual 
danger of being crushed by the shackling condition 
of the house. A favorable scite for a new edifice 
soon offering itself, a new and elegant structure 
was erected in Washington Square, which has 
been for some years, and is at present, under the 
officiating charge of Dr. Wilson. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A TAR. 


There was a little, daring, inveterate 
English sloop of war, that was engaged in 
cruising off the »orthwestern coast of 
France, during almost the last ten years 
of hostilities. From Calais to Etaples 
was her range; and her orders were to 
harass and alarm, tokeepa strict watch 
upon the ports of Calais and Boulogne, 


and to learn the amount of the garrisons, | t , 
-and admired as a corsair; and when a 


whether increased or diminished; in short, 
to gather all that was going on upon the 
coast, or in the region around. Some- 
times she was engaged in transporting se- 
cret emmissaries back ward and forward.— 
And sometimes a peep into Brest, St. Ma- 
loes, or Dieppe, was commanded to be ta- 
ken by her by way of recreation. 

Her commander was the then Lieu- 
tenant : the honest tar would blush, 
did he see his name in another print than 
that of the despatch, or of the Gazette; 
where, alas! he has not figured often. — 
And so we will veil his modesty beneath 
that convenient mask, a He wasa 
sturdy Kentish man, a true heart of oak, 
and knew every cranny of coast from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Deal to Dungess, and from Dieppe to 
Dunkirk. That he was especially cho- 
sen for this task speaks sufficiently to his 
hardy and trust worthy character. And 
as he lorded it in his'tiny sloop—I think it 
was called the Ariel—over a considerable 
boundary of the Emperor Napcleon’s do- 
minions, and at times over not a few of 
his subjects, so did the gallant Captain of 
the Ariel “do his spiriting gently.” 

His most usual duty was to drop in- 
shore with the night-tide, amuse himself 
at times by landing and beating up the 
Frenchmen’s quarters; for their coast, 
like the wall of a beleaguered town, was 
lined with sentinels, ensconced in guard- 
houses, and sentry-boxes erected on solid 
masonry. Sometimes she lay ensconced 
awaiting the sallying forth of those little 
privateers, which ventured out like mice, 
from time to time, when our cruising cats 
were out of sight. A fog, however, was 
her special delight. Then would the lit- 
tle Ariel, under cover of the dense atmos- 
phere, even within the very harbor of the 
enemy, intercepting luggers, schooners, 
fishing-smacks, and boarding them, often 
more with a view of demonstrating Brit- 
ain’s rule over the sea, than for any pur- 
pose of capture orrapine. In most cases 
the crews, of the captured fishermen es- 
pecially, were ordered aboard the Ariel, 
brought down to its little cabin, plied with 
grog sufficiently, and then pumped, with 
all a tar’s adroitness, of what ‘little infor- 
mation they could give. This procured, 
they were set afloat on board their own 
smack again, andallowed to return to har- 
bor. In the course of a few years such 
was the frequency of fogs, and the activi- 
ty of the Ariel, that not a fisherman ever | 
caught mackerel on the coast, who did 
not become acquainted with Lieut. . 
who did not partake of his gr g, and who | 
did not retail or invent to im stories, 
which no doubt still exist among the treas- | 
ured learning of the Admiralty. They 
were grateful tohim; he was as dreaded 


French fishing-boat sailed,it would as soon 
set out without its rudder or its nets, as 
without a Moniteur, a new Bulletin, or | 
some tit-bit of news, forthe master of the 
Ariel. 

The year 1814 brought orders of a 
more perilous nature than usual to the 
British officer. A packet of printed pro- 
clamations, addressed to the French peo- 
ple, was put into his hands, with the desire 
that they might be distributed along the 
coast. They inveighed against Napoleon, 
gave a summary account of the Emperor’s 
disasters, and invited the population, if I 


/am not mistaken, to throw off the yoke of | 
‘the usurper, and return to the allegiance | 


10, 1829. 


. 
jlicutenant was t 


of their ancient sovereigns. ‘To have 
awaited thick weather, and to have dis- 
tributed them amongst the fishing boats, 
would have been the safest way of exe- 
cuting the task; but tars are not given to 
such constructions of their orders; and 
as the military were amongst those chief- 
ly addressed, the object was to transmit 
them to the several depots and guard-hou- 
ses on the coast. This was, indeed, for 
whoever understood the enterprize, going 
with information to the lion’s mouth.— 
Lieutenant would not entrust it to 
any under his command, but resolved 
himself to execute the task, which he 
deemed of the greatest importance. 


He caused himself, accordingly, to be 
put ashore on a certain night, northward 
considerably, of LEtaples, where the 
shore rises from beach and sand-hills in- 
to cliff, if a lofty coast, consisting more 
of clay than rock, can be called so. His 
boat he ordered to await him on the morn- 
ing of the following night, off the lit- 
tle cape betwixt Wimereux and Amble- 
tense, many leagues distant from the spot 
of his disembarkment. He soon began, 
under cover of the darkness, to.execute 
his mission. The heights were thick 
with batteries, but the long survey which 
he had taken from sea, served as a guide 
to his steps. Those he at first approach- 
ed were not thickly manned; neither the 
troops of the line nor the artillery occu- 
pied them, but mercly the national guard 
of the neighboring town. Here his task 
was not difficult; every empty sentry-box 
—or rather sentry-house, he garnished 
with a proclamation. ‘lo the doors of 


ithe very guard houses, to the barriers of 


the batteries, he affixed them; and even 
on the affluts of the French cannon were 
found in the morning these sensible traces 
of an enemy’s visit. The alarm was giv- 


'en, scouts and parties were sent out in ev- 


ery direction, thourh some of the national 
guard declared, that none, save the ene- 
my of mankind himself, could have ven- 
tured over ditch, parapet, chevaur-de- 


frize, and sentinel, to achieve the sticking 


pieces of 


up afew ] 


The 


pape 

greatest difficulty to the rallant 
» pass Bonlogne and to 
gain the coast to the northward of that 
town. The an inveterate 
Bonapartist, made use of every exertion 
to catch the spy, whom he vowed jn his 
soul to hang, in revenge for the shattered 
fortunes of Napoieon. ‘The laws of war- 
farqgavehim but too good a right to in- 
flict this punishment, provided he could 
but entrap the interloper. Unfortunately 


commandant, 


.the Ariel was descried in the offing, ma- 


king up the channel; and that she had 
something to do with the mischief was ea- 
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sily conceived. ‘The hidden emissary | 


would, no doubt, bend his course in the 
same direction with her. The line of the, 
Laine was therefore carefully guarded.— | 
On the fall of the second evening, Lieu- | 
tenant , however, swam the wide ba- | 
sin, thatthe Emperor had of oid formed, | 
and then gained the northern, heights by | 
the shortest and less frequented of paths, | 
in the coarse 6/ouze or peasant frock,that | 
he hal over his uniform; he did not even 
fear to mount the streets of the town its- 
elf, nor to aifix a copy of the proclama- 
tion to the door of the very Prefecture. — 
It was seen ia avery little time after by 
the aid of some public functionary’s lan- 
terns, and the passage ef the au lacious | 
enemy was known. “The streets were ! 
likewise strewn with the treasonable doc- 
ument. lustead of concealing the course 
of his track, the seaman marked it, and 
his pursuers followed him by his scacter- 
ed papers, as houncs trace their game by 
the scent. Even the immortal column, 
erected tocommemorate French intentions 
against Fagland, was profaned by bear- : 
ing the obnoxious placard ov each side of 
its base. Herc, too, as on the region on) 
the preceding night, the littl: guard hou- | 
ses, esconced in their several hollows, or 
protected by mounds from British-shot, | 
received what Licutenant ——- called hits 
visiting-cards. And all along that close- | 
ly guarded Ine, where no longer the na- | 
tional guard, but the regular troops were , 
stationed, the proclamation was dissemin- | 
ated, till not one of a whole knapsacs full | 
remained. His task thus saccessfully | 
compleced, it remained for the bold sailor | 
to regain his vessel; this, which he 
reckoned upon as the easiest pont of ac- | 
complishment, proved to be the most dif- | 
ficult and serious. 
scripts, about to march to the northern | 
frontier, were stopped by the vigilant com- 
mander, ancl posted for the night on the 
bank of the river of Wimereux. Its 
whole line and tts solitary bridge were 
thus guarded, and so, upon approaching 
it, it was found to be the hieh road: thus 
all progress to the northward was preven- 
ted, an] escape into the interior equally 
cut off and precluded. More than once 
did the commander of the Aricl endeavor 
to swim the little basin of Wimereus, but 
at firstit was too well guarded, and when 
the tide ebbed, the profound mud formed 
an insurmountable barrier, on which the | 
snemy no doubt relied, as they abandoned | 
their watch. “Lo pass the high road was | 
as impracticable; although he once over- | 
mastered a sentinel, and rushed upon the | 
road, he was encountered by another, and | 
forced to escape into the geranne, luckily | 
without receiving any wound. New aware | 
that the spy was surrounded, they only 
awailtedthe daylight to venture after and 
take him. 
The daylight at leneth began to glim- | 
mer, and by its aid in vain did the beat’s 
crew of the Aricl endeavor to desery the | 
figure of their commander on the appoint- | 
ed shore. Fatally separated from them, 
& found him still in the garenne, as it is | 
called, of Wimereux. A more desolate | 
snot could not have been chosen fora 
brave man tamect his fate. It consisted 
ef a chuster of santhills, of which the 
materials, washed away frem the high 
places of the enast, were here borne in 
on the flat country by the tide. In this 
manner the ocean forms 2 barrier against 
itself, which algne preserves the valleys 
and low grounds on this weather-beaten 
coast from beings inundated and converted 
jato so many estuaries at every high tide. 
Here, then, did the morning break up- 


his journey, his watching and his unsuc- 
cesstul efforts, had sunk for a short time 
to seek refreshment in repose. Aftera 


survey rouod, in which he heard the near- 


ing shouts of his enemies on all sides, he 
thought it best to widen and prepare the 
aperture of a rabit-burrow for his recep- 


his lurking place with a thicket of sea- 
holly: his enemies soon penetrated in 
search ef him, trod near and arcund him, 
poked with their bayonets into rabbit- 
holes and thickets; but none made the 
desired discovery. He remained until two 
hours after noon; his stock of biscuit was 
exhausted. He hoped, however, not to 
find his enemies so vigilant that evening 
as they had been the preceding one. Phey 
had been yone for some time; all sound 
and clamor had dicd away, and the sailoy 
thonght he might step forward to rencon- 
nsitre. enemics were too cunning 


‘jor him: aware that he must be hidden, 


they lay in wait, silent, and pretending to 
have departed, expecting, as tock place, 
that he would venture forth. He had ta- 
ken but afew steps, when the raised cry 
of one of those on the wateh warned the 
poor Briton that he was discovered, and 


icalled his enemicsto the capture. 


Fight was madness; Lieutenant 
struck out and ran. His impulse was to 
gain the sea, and trust himscif to it, even 
swimnving. The ambuseade was howev- 
er *twixt him and it. He ran, neverthe- 
less, southward, hoping that some ravine, 
or turn of the coast, woul: allow him to 
gain the beach. ‘The French cid not fire. 
The orders of the exasperated command- 
ant were, no doubt, te take him alive. 
There was no possibility of his escape. 


The young conscripts enjoyed the novel- 
A large body of con-|ty of chasing an enemy, and followed with 


shouts of alacrity and triumph. The com- 
mandant himself was at their head, and 
had the ground permitted him to make 
use of a herse, he might soon have over- 
taken the fugitive. 

The latter, in the meantime, gained up- 
on his pursuers, who still, however, kept 
between him and the coast, and his flight 
scemed directed towards an old venera- 
ble chateau, for it was castle like in ap- 


'nearance, which seemed built to citeh 


every breath of wind fromthe sea. Some 
withered trees stood around it, as if to 
afford a shelter, that they seemed to necd. 
Por they stretched lindwards, in an im- 
ploring attitude, and, indeed, put forth 
follage only in that direction. “‘Phither the 


As the commandant himself entered, a 
legion at his back, the fugitive, taking, as 
appeared, an ungenerous advantage of | 
the lady’s compassion, seized her son, 
bore him, in her despite, to the farthest’ 
corner of the apartment, and puttinga pis- 


| toltothe child’s temple, called upon his 
tion. Into this he sunk himsclf, covering | 


pursuers to desist. 

The terrified commandant, though pre- 
pared to close with his enemy, shrunk 
back from his posture of determination; 
whilst the mother of the child, unable to 
move a limb or utter a cry, held forth her 
hands in agony and powerlessness. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


jxcance. 


A life fora life, if you persist or move 
astep,”’ cried the seaman. ** know 
the date reserved tor me if taken. Let 
me spring from this window and gain the 
beech unpursued, or 

‘*]t is my only son,” cried the come 
mandant, hesitating. 

**So mach the better,” observed the 
scaman, coolly. 

cannot palter” (transiger was the 

word) ‘with my duty,” said the com- 
mandant, hesitating still. 
* The mother shricked, and the shriek 
went to the soul of the searnan, who me- 
naced a barbarity that he would have di- 
eda thousand deaths ere he cculd have 
committed, 

**You are a cowardiy ruffian to have 
believed me capable of it,’’ said the sea- 
man, who wronged his adversary by the 
reproach, inasmuch as his determined 
look fully bespake the act he threatened, 
As he spoke he flung himsclf against the 
window, went through it, but fell, and, 
ere he could rise, more than twenty fol- 
lowers were around or upon him, and the 
gallant heutenant was a captive. 

He was conveyed into town with shouts 
of tuinmph, and his captors amused them- 
selves by adorning him with the numbers of 
his own proclamation that he had scatter- 
ed: and, treated with every ignominy and 
harshness, he was committed for that 
evening to the military prison, 

‘The taking of a spy, and more espe- 
ciaily the threatened execution of one, 
nade, Gf course, a mighty noise and bus- 
tle throughout the department of the 
Pas de Calais. Aware of the progress of 
the Allies, the invetcrate commandant 
pressed the trial, and every intermediate 
step that was to precede his final ven- 
The citizens, nevertheless, Bo- 
napartists as they were, had no such sang- 


juinary wishes, byt rather commisserated 


| the brave man. 


fuvitive directed his course—why, or | 


with what hope, is not easily conceived. 
liven if he could enter, he could not hope 
to defend it. 

‘The possessor ef the chateau, or at any 
rate its tenant, was the commandant him- 


self, whose family at the very tine cccu- 


pied it, no doubt for the salu>rity of the 
sea-breezes, and the convenience of its 
position to his duties. 

With no wiser instinct, however, than 
that of the over-hunted fox, the unfortu- 
nate sailor rushed towards the bleak cha- 
tean, entered its court, its door, end rush- 
ed up a short stair into its suleon, A Ta- 
dy was seated there, as also a boy, her 
son apparently, at her feet. Ere she 
could recover from her surprise, the in- 
truder made known who he was, his im- 
minent danger,qand craved refuge aud 
concealment. It was not to be expected, 
and perhaps asked without expectation. 
The lady, not withcut commisscration, 
bade him fly elsewhere; that it was the 
residence of the commandant, that she 
was his wife, and that there was no pos- 
sibility, no chance. The door below was 


en Lieutenant ——, who, exhausted with 


4 


dashed open, the pursuers rushed up. 


The fishermen felt still 
more sympathy, and resolved among each 
other, to return Lieutenant *$ past 


| kindness and forbearance tothem, by res- 


cuing him at any hazard, 

They kept their designs secret with 
ease, as they form quits a distinct class 
from the restof the population, with whom 
they hold no sort of intercourse but for the 
purpose of buving or setting. in order to 
mask their intcutions, they took eccasion 
to disptay the utmost fury azainst the spy; 


land their vociferations for sunken beats 


and Jest cargoes, ef which they accused 
loudly the commanicr of the Ariel, re- 
sounded in the cars of the ccumandant, as 
also ta these of the pretended victim, who 
was at a lossto zcccunt for such gratuitous 
inveteracy. 

From. the military prison to the Palais 
de Justice, or scene of trial, was a consid- 
erable distance, and the captive more 
than once meditated the po sibility of es- 
cape, as he was brought. back and for- 
ward. He was not manacied; but, the 
guard was always too strong for the hope 
or the attempt. As he returned from 
condemnation, the prisoner and escort 
were suddenly surrounded by an immensé, 


| 
‘ 
| | | 
| 
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throng of fishermen and their wives, ani! 
these last were n@ither the least active 
nor least vocifcreus. cried ‘*Death 
tothe spy!” “Down with the English 
corsair!” ‘Cursed Englishman! where 


‘are our men and oar vessels!” —and a 


smart volley of stones, scemingly intended 


‘for the prisoner, but really overwhelming 


the escort, made the soldiers think it wa- 
most prudent for them to give up the 
victim of poyular fury. And as he was to 


be hanged on the morrow, the fate that at | 


present was imminent ever him, was less 
ignominious than that which justice 
threatened. 

Tne fishermen an’ women, therefore, 
‘carried off their prey without any eppo- 
sition, or rather drove it before them, 
pelting and shouting, and in many instan- 
ces severely wounding one another, that 


the earnestness of their rage might uct be | personal responsibility for the security of | 


callcd in question. “Phe soldiers foliowed, 
however, somewhat mistrustfal, throug) 
the narrow lanes and passages, vy which 


the victim and his apparent assassins, but | 
real rescuers, hurricd towards the port er, 


harbor. “he guard expected to find the 
mangled becy of their late prisoner at 
every step; on the contrary, victim and 
avengers disappeared. “They were no 
sooner out of sight of the military, than 
the brawny fishermen, seizing Licutenant 


-—, bore him at full speed, cach held- | 


ing a limb, threngh their suburb; again 
putting him upon his feet, and chasing him 


before them, as they emerged upon the | 


quay. There chasing and abusing, they 


directed him towards a little pilot-boat | 
that lay moored at the extremity of the | 


wooden piers.“ Uhere’s your home, bro- 
ther tar,” cried they pointing tothe waves. 
Lieutenant 
speaker, plunged in, gained the skiff ina 
trice, unmoored it, hoisted its sail, and 
swept out of the harbor, ere a single shet 
ceuld be breught to bear upen him. 


FROM NATIONAL 
THE OLD 
Yes, there thou standest preucly sull, 
Thy gtantarms tn sunshine wreathing; 
Thy shadow trembling on the hill, 
Around whose base the winds are breathing. 
The same-—the same, that thon wast when 
A sat beneath thy shade, 
And smiled in rapture even then, 
As sunshine thro? thy branches plaved. 
Whe same—though years have passed thee by, 
In storiny power 
few more branches, sere and dry, 
And dieker round thine aged bark, 
The moss hath grown, vet thou dost wear 
An aspect so bike former things, 
That faney loves to dinger where 
The trace of her awakening clings. 
Thon aged tree!—how passing far 
DPve seen a thousand sunsets linger 
On those broad leaves, the evening air 
Is litting with its wascen finger! 
How oft fvom hills above thee piled, 
heard the storniy winds downs 
And to theie music wild 
When sweeping round thy leafy crown! 
And when} caw thy giant form 
Stand up against the opposing blasts 
And wear its beauty, when the storm 
In baffled power Lad o’er thee 
My dream hath even $0, 
Should manhood bear with bunen i, 
And struggle with the storm of woe, 
Unbending sud deicrmined stl. 
And T believed that t could bear 
Uninoved like ihce, the tempest, when 
My spirit shovidld be called to share 
Phe stern and stormy things cf men.— 
How changed Mat dreain! a few short years 
Have proved its every purpose vaing 
y he art, to aa funds! wish fears 
Hath boweit—and yet may bow again. 
Rarrison G. Otis was clected mayor of the city 


Boston, on the ult. by a large majority, 


shook the hand of the | 


HERO OF DERNE. 

Gen Faton was educated at Dartmouth 
cclicge, New Hampshire. At the time he 
was a student there, the college teil hav- 
ing been cracked, anew one was bespo- 
aton was selected to go aiter it, and for 
ithis purpose, a wagon was provided for 
i him; but either through the scantiness of 
their pecuniary means, or, What is more 
probable, their forgetfulness, his employ- 
ers neglected to supply him with money 
for the payment of it. 
ferd, Eaton presented his order for the 
bell, which was refused on the plea that 
the cash did not accompany it. ‘The re- 
fusal placed him in the dilemma either to 
/return to Dartmouth without the bell, er 
,attempt some arrangement on his own 


jthe money. ‘Vhis he effected by pledg- 
ing two valuable watches, in addition to 
viving his nete payable at specified 
(time. of putting the bell iz, he 
suspended it wader the wazon; and in this 
manner alarming the villages throuch 
which he passed, for a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles, he returned tocollege, 
On his way back, he was met by an ac- 
quaintance, who cndeavered to prevail on 
hima toremeve the pell to the inside ot the 
wagon, 

his disposition, and of his life. 
isaid he, **let it remain;—I am determin- 
ed not to go through the world without 


making @ noise in it. 


During his sophemore year in college, 
Eaton formed an intimacy with a beauti- 
ful and accomplished young ladv of H—=] 
a pleasant vilinge, twenty miles 
Dartmouth. Their attachment was mu- 


tual; and, at length, they proceeded so far 


as to pledge cach other their hearts in 
;view of a matrimonial union. short 
time previous tohis being graduated, he 


making arrangements for the intended 
nuptials. “In a few weeks,’? said he, 
shall be released from college re- 
straints; then [ shail be prepared for the 
consummation of eur unien. But,’ he 
added, **that you may have no eccasion 
hereafter to charge me with a want of can- 
cor in acquainting you with the profession 
contemplate, think it my duty to in- 
jform vou, Tam reselved to be a soldier, 
rand that should vou disapprove of the ce- 
[termination have formed, no entreaties 
will avail to induce me to change my res- 
clution. Suy,then, will vou marry asclid- 
??— The young lady hesitated. “This 
was enough for Raton, whe, taking her by 
the hand for the last time, left her, s Ving, 
‘““Tiove vou, but I love my country bet- 
ter.”? 


GEN. Eaton ann THE Dey or ALGIERS. 

General Baton was cistinguished for his 
promptitude and braverv. During the 
administration of Pesident Je ferson,a rup- 
ture broke cut between this country and 
the Barbary Powers, and Gen. Baton wa 
sent there with a military force, with 
which having conquered Derne, he was 
on his way thence te Algiers, when he re- 
ceived the intelligence that peace was re- 
stored between the two countries. The 
Dey of Algiers manifested his malienits 
towards him, by refusing Eaton his pase- 
pert at the moment he was prepared to 
return to America. The indignation cf 
the veteran wes reused. He knew his 
life was in danger; but being a stranger to 
pusillanimous feelings, this ecasideration 
did not intimidate bim. Accompanied 
with no ene but his secretary, lic fearless- 


Arrived at Hart- 


Hlis reply was characteristic ef 


waited on luis tair one for the purpose of 


ken at a bell foundry in Hartford, Conn. , 


ty entered the Council, and, at first, 1 


nod- 
estly requested his passport. The Dey 
informed him that if he repeated that re- 
quest, his life sheuld be the forfcit. Fia- 
ton could net brook this. He drew his 
sword, and glancing an incignant eye to- 
wards the Dey, exclaimed, ** In the name 
of God and my country, demand it.’— 
The Dey trembled, turned paic, and or- 
dered his secretary to write the passport, 


No Rum!—The folowing anecdcte, 
which was related tous a few evenings 
since, contains a good illustration of the 
Yankee character, as well as exhibits the 
bencfits of a good rule. 

When the temperate reformation had 
just begun to spread, a merchant in —, 
convinced of the injuricusness of dealing 
in ardent splits, banished his jugs from 


ithe counter, and his barrels irem the 


store. ‘The first applicant for grog, af- 
ter this procedure, was a good natured 
Jonathan—something short of seven feet, 
—-who came in whistling ** Yankee Deo- 
dle,’ with his hands snugly secured in 
his breeches pockets, and his mutilated 
hat balanced on his head at an angie of 
fortv-five degrees. ‘*T say Mister, let’s 
have a gill of stingo,”’—(meaning New 
Ragland rom.) We don’t seil any,” 
was the reply. ‘Not sell rum!” ex- 
claimed our Yankee, cocking his hat on 
the other side of his shagry pericranium, 
and looking incredulously cnough—‘‘fags! 
that’s a eood 7’un.”? But are you raally 
in Certainly,” said the mer- 
chant, *fwe shall not allow any drinking 
in the store.”? ‘Jf you don’t sell me 
some rum,” said Jonathan threateningly, 
“Pil not spend ancther farthing here, 


lthat’s “We cannot break our 


resolution, sir”? **Why look ye here 
new,” replied the other (persuasively) 
“Vve laid out a good of the rhino in your 
shop--bo’t all my things here—and you 
went scll me any rum?” “Not a drop.” 
“What are you fraid of?” Gurgumentive- 
Iv)—** here’s your money—(picking outa 
feur-pence half penny from a handful of 
rusty coppers, nails, and tobacco quids) 
only a dram just to whet my whistle. 
You wont? Us T buy any mere of ye—I’m 
an old customer, and yeu refused to sell 
me a glass of New England!—Not anoth- 
er cent here!” A pause ef a few mo- 
ments ensued—the disappointed applicant 
strided to the door, put his hend on the 
latch, and wheeled back again—his good 
sense had triumphed.—** Well, by jings! 
Mister, vou’re right—it’s a good resolu- 
tion—rum drinking is bad. Let’s havea 
barrel of flour!” 

This request, as mav be supposed, was 
readily granted. The merchant not only 
secured a good customer, but had eventu- 
ally the pleasure cf secing him among the 
advocates of entire abstinence. A fact. 


Mvunver by pRowninG.—By the brig 
George, arrived at Geston, from Matane 
ras, itis reported, says the Bosten Daily 
Advertiser, that Captain Curt’s, ef the 
New Eneland, from Providence, lying in 
the harbor of Matanzas, was drowned in 
consequence ofan altercation withthe cook 
of his vessel. Jt was night, blow? 
ing fresh, and Capt. Curtis, who had been 
bclow to procure a weanon to resist an exe 
pected assanit, was seized as he came on 
deck, by the cock, wio lintely leap- 
ed overbuard with boy the gang 
wav. Some the chains, 
and extcadine his te the Capt. 
totake ahaldatic. this assistance 
one of the two, th wheh cculd not 
Ye ascerta ned, ne whom 
they the cxck. Capt. Curtis 
sunk rise we mic: 


| 

| 
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hastening step; tears were already chas- 
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THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 


It is now many years since the first bat- 
talion of the 17th Regiment of Foot, under 
orders to embark for India—that far dis- 
tant land, where so many of our brave 


countrymen have fallen victims to the cli- | 


mate, and where so few have slept in what 
soldiers call “the bed of glory” —were as- 
sembled in the barrack-yard of Chatham, 
to be inspected previously to their passing 
on board the transports, which lay moor- 
ed inthe Downs. 

It was scarcely day-break, when the 
merry drum and fife were heard over all 
parts of the town, and the soldiers were 
seen sallying forth from their quarters, to 


join the ranks, with their bright firelocks | 
on their shoulders, and the knapsacks and | 
canteens fastened to their backs by belts | 
as white as snow, | 

Each soldier was accompanied by some 
friend or acquaintance—or by some indi- | 
vidual, with a deeper title to his regard | 
than either; and there was a strange and | 
sometimes a whimsical mingling of weep- | 


ing and laughter among the assembled | 
groups. 

The second battalion was to remain 7” 
England, and the greater portion of the/| 
division were present to bid farewell to, 
their old companions in arms. But among | 
the husbands and wives, uncertainty as to 
their destiny prevailed—for the lots were 
yet to be drawn—the lots that were to 
decide which of the women should ac- 
company the regiment, and which should 
remain behind. Ten of cach company 
were to be taken, and chance was to be 
the only arbitrator, Without noticing 
what passed elsewhere, I confined my at- 
tention to that company which was com- 
manded by my friend Captain Ledon, a 
brave and excellent officer, who, I am 
sure, has no more than myself forgetten 
the scene to which I refer. 

The women had gathered round the 
flag-sergeant who held the lots in his cap 
—ten of them marked ‘*¢o go,”—and all 
the others, containing the fatal words ‘‘to 
remain.” It wasa moment of dreadful 
suspense, and never have 1 seen the ex- 
treme of anxiety so powerfully depicted 
in the countenances of human beings asin 
the features of each of the soldiers’ wives 
who composed that group. One advan- 
ced and drew her ticket; it was against 
her, and she retreated sobbing. Another, 
she succeeded; & giving a loud huzza, ran 
off to the distant ranks to embrace her 
husband. <A third came forward with 


ing each other down |.er cheeks, and there 
was an unnatural paleness on her inter- 
esting and youthful countenance. She put 
her small hand into the serjeant’s cap, 
and I saw by the rise ind fail of her bo- 
som, even more than her looks revealed. 
She unrolled the paper, looked upon it, 
and with a deep groan, fell back and fain- 
ted. So intense was the anxiety of every 
person present, that she remained unno- 
ticed, until all the tickets had been drawn, 
and the greater rumber of the women had 
left the spot. I then looked round, and 
beheld her supported by her husband, 
who was kneeling on the ground, gazing 
upon her face, and drying her fast falling 
tears with his coarse handkerchief, and 
now and then pressing it to his own man- 
ly cheek. 

Captain Loden advanced towards them. 
‘*Fam sorry, Henry Jenkins,” said he, 
‘« that fate has been against you; but bear 
up, and be stout-hearted.”’ 

«*T am so, Captain,” said the soldier, as 
he looked up and passed his rough hand 
across his face, ‘‘ but ’tis a hard thing to 


THE ARIEL. 
part from a wife, and she so soon to be a 
mother.” 

**Q captain!” sobbed the young wo- 
man, ‘fas you are both a husband and a 
father, do not take him from me! Ihave 
no friend in the wide world but one, and 
you will let him bide with me! Oh take 
me with him!—take me with him—for 
the love of God take me with him, Cap- 
tain!”? She fell on her knees, laid hold 
of the officer’s sash, clasped it firmly be- 
tween her hands, and looked up in his 
face, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! leave me my on- 
ly hope, at least, till God has given me 
another;”’ and repeated, in heart-rending 
accents, **Oh, take me with him! take 
me with him!” 

The gallant officer was himself in tears 
—he knew that it was impossible to grant 
the poor wife’s petition without creating 
much discontent in his company, and he 
gazed upon them with that feeling with 
which a good man always regards the suf- 
ferings he cannot alleviate. At this mo- 
ment a smart young soldier stepped for- 
ward, and stood before the Captain with 
his hand to his cap. 

** And what do you want, my good fel- 
low?” said the officer. 

** My name’s John Carty, please your 
honor, & I belong tothe second battalion.” 

** And what do you want here?” 

“Only, yer honor,” said Carty, scratch- 
ing his head, ‘‘ that poor man and his wife 
there are now sorrow-hearted at parted, 
I’m thinking.” 

‘© Well, and what then?” 

‘Why, yer honor, they say I’m a like- 
ly lad, and I know I’m fit for service—and 
if your honor would only let that poor fel- 
low take my place in Captain Bond’s com- 
pany, and let me take his place in your’s 
—why yer honor would make two poor 
things happy, and save the life of one of 
?em, I’m thinking.” 

Captain Loden considered for a few 
minutes, directing the young Irishman to 
remain where he was, proceeded to his 
brother officers’ quarters. He soon made 
arrangements for the exchange of soldiers, 
and returned to the place where he had 
left them. 

Well, John Carty,” said he, ‘‘you go 
to Bengal with me; and yor, Henry Jen- 
kins, remain at home with your wife.” 

‘© Thank yer honor,”’ said John Carty, 
again touching his cap as he walked off.— 
Henry Jenkins and his wife both rose from 
the ground and rushed into each others 
arms. God bless you, Captain!” said the 
soldier, as he pressed his wife closer to 
his bosom. ‘*Qh, bless him for ever!” 
said the wife: ** bless him with prosperity 
and a happy heart!—bless his wife, and 
bless his children;” and she again fainted. 

The officer, wiping a tear from his eye, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ May you never want a 
friend, when I am far from you—you, my 
good lad, and your amiable and loving 
wife!” passed on to his company, while 
the happy couple went in search of John 
Carty. 

* 


* * * * * * 


About twelve months since, as two boys 
were watching the sheep confided to their 
charge, upon a wide heath in the county 
of Somerset, their attention was attracted 
by a soldier, who walked along apparent- 
ly with much fatigue, and at length stop- 
ped to rest his weary limbs beside the old 
finger-post, which at one time pointed out 
the way tothe neighboring villages; but 
which now afforded no information to the 
traveller, for age had rendered it useless, 

The boys were gazing upon him with 
much curiosity, when he beckoned them 
towards him, and inquired the way to the 
village Eldenby. The eldest, a fine intel- 


ligent lad about twelveyears of age, point- 
ed to the path, and aske@if he were gceing 
to any particular house in the village. 

‘* No, my little lad,” said the soldier; 
‘** but it is on the high road to Frome, and 
I have friends there; but, in truth, I am 
very wearied, and perhaps may find in 
yon village some person who may befriend 
a poor fellow, and look to God fora re- 
ward.” 

“Sir,” said the boy, “my father was a 
soldier many years ago, and he dearly 
jloves to look upon a red coat—if you 
, come with me, you may be sure of a wel- 
come.” 

“And you can tell us stories about the 
foreign parts,”’ said the younger lad, a 
fine chubby-cheeked fellow, who, with 
his watch-coat thrown carelessly over his 
shoulders, and his crook in his right hand, 
had been minutely examining every por- 
tion of the soldier’s dress. The boys gave 
instructions to their intelligent dog, who, 
‘they said, would take good care of the 
| sheep during their absence; and in a few 
/Minutes the soldier and his young com- 
| panions reached the gate of a flourishing 
farm-house, which had all the external 
tokens of prosperity and happiness. The 
_ younger boy trotted on a few paces before, 
to give his parents notice that they had 
‘invited a stranger to rest beneath their 
hospitable roof, and the soldier had just 
crossed the threshold of the door, when 
he was received by a joyful cry of recog- 
nition from his old friends, Henry Jenkins 
and his wife; and he was welcomed asa 
brother to the dwelling of those, who, in 
all human probability, were indebted to 
him for their present enviable station. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this story 
further than to add, that John Carty spent 
his furlough at Eldenby farm; and that at 
the expiration of it, his discharge was 
purchased by his grateful friends. He is 
now living in their happy dwelling; and 
his care and exertions have contributed 
greatly to increase their prosperity. No- 
thing has been wrong with them since 
John Carty was their steward. Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, said the wise man, 
and it shall be returned unto thee after 
many days. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 
DEATH. 
Lift high the eurtain’s drooping fold, 
And let the evening sunlight in! 
I would not that my heart grew cold 
Before its better years begin. 
Tis well that such a holy hour, 
So calm and pure, a sinking ray 
Should shine into the heart, with power 
To charm its darker thoughts away. 


The bright pone thoughts of early days, 
Shall gather in my memory now; 
And not the later cares, whose trace 
Is stamped so deeply on my brow; 
What though those days return no more, 
The sweet remembrance is not vain, 
For heaven is waiting to restore © 


The childhood of my soul again. 


Let no impatient mourners stand 
In hollow sadness near my bed; 
But let me rest upon the hand, 
And let me hear the gentle tread 
Of her whose kindness long ago, 
And still unworn away by years, 
Hath made my weary eyelids flow 
With greatful and admiring tears. 


I — let no plaintive tone 
he moment’s grief of friendship tell, 
And let no proud and graven stone 
Say where the weary slumbers well: 
A few short hours—and then for heaven! 
Let sorrew all its tears dismiss; 
For who can mourn the warning givem 
Tocall us from a world like this? 


Mrs. Hemans is said to be seriously indispe sed 
at Liverpool, 
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A WIZARD SONG, 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


By the shore of the sea, the wild shore of the sea, 

Tis there, ’tis there, love to be, 

When the storm hath past, with a harrowing blast, 

O’er the billowy wilderness dark and vast;— 

When the sea-sepulchres disgorge 

Their new dead to the foaming surge, 

That flings its prey unto the land, 

And smoothes their biers on the trackless sand; 

When the dismal wreck floats to the shore, 

Whereon its crew shall tread no more, 

And the mighty ocean heaves, as though 

*T were tired with the long, long work of woe; 

When the low winds breathe the knell of the 
drown’d 

With a most bewailing sound,— 

There let my gloomy pastime be, 

As one that fears not storm or sea. 

When new-made widow s—maids bereft 

Of Youth’s fond dream—and orphans left 

Homeless on earth, and childless Eld, 

Have on the dreary beach, beheld 

The ghastly change that death has wrought 

On each pale corse they tottering sought, 

Or search, through many an hour, in vain, 

For the vanish’d that none shall see again, — 

Shuddering at the sun that seems 

To mock them, with returning beams, 

And at the seas, now waveless grown, 

When all the grievous seathe is done,— 

Then let me roam beside the deep, 

With watchful eyes that will not weep,— 

Then let me human grief behold, 

But not as one of mortal mould, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF QUEVEDO. 
In this wide world, to think, my friend, 
Thy lot is cast to change it, or amend; 
But to perform thy part, and give thy share 
Ot pitying aid; not to subdue, but bear. 


If prudent, thou may’st know the world; if wise, 
In virtue strong, thou may’st the world despise; 
For good, be grateful—be to ill resign’d, 

And to the better world exalt thy mind. 


The peril of thy soul in this world fear, 

But yet th’ Almighty’s wond’rous work revere; 
See all things good but man; and chiefly see, 
With eye severe, the faults that dwell in thee. 
On them exert thine energies, and try 

Thyself to mend, ere judge the earth and sky. 


ACQUAINTANCE TABLE. 
2 Glances make 1 Bow. 
2 Bows - - 1 How d’ye do. 
6 How d’ye do’s 1 Conversation. 
4 Conversations 1 Acquaintance. 


“SHE HAS LEFT ME.”—There is some- 
thing inexpressibly touching in an anec- 
dote related in a London paper, of an art- 
it. He was an American, and had come 
thither (he and his young wife) to paint 
for fame—and a subsistence. They were 
strangers in England; they had to fight 
against prejudice and poverty; but their 
affection for each other selaced them un- 
der every privation, every frown of for- 
tune. They could think at least, ‘‘all 
the way over’’ the great Atlantic, and 
their infancy (little cherished here,) had 
leisure to be busy among the friends and 
scenes they had left behind.. A gentleman 
who had not seen them for some length 
of time, went one day to the artist’s pain- 
ting room, and observed him pale and 
wan, enquired about his health, and af- 
terwards regarding his wife. He answer- 
ed only ‘‘sHE HAS LEFT ME,” and pro- 
ceeded ina hurried way about his work. 
She was dead!—and he was left alone to 
toil, and get money, and mourn. The 
heart in which he had hoarded all his se- 
crets, all his hopes, was cold; and Fa 
itself was but a shadow! *Tis atrue sa 
ing, yet a wholesome moral belongs to it. 
The thread of bur life is spun; it is twist- 
ed firmly, and looks as if it would last 
forever. All colors are there: the gaudy 
yellow, and the sanguine red, and black, 
dark as death; yet it is cut in twain by 
the shears of fate almest before we dis- 
cern the peril. 


THE ARIEL. 


BRokERS,—In Genoa there | 
are marriage brekers, who have pocket. 
books filled with the names of marriage- | 


able girls of different classes, with notes. 


of their figures, personal attractions, for-| 
‘tunes, ‘These brokers go about 
|deavoring to arrange connexions; and 
_when they succeed, they get a commission 
of two or three fer cent. upon the por- 
tion. Marriage at Genoa is quite a mat- 
‘ter of calculation, generally setuledby the 
‘parents or relations, who often draw up| 
the contract before the parties have seen 
/one another: and it is only when every 
'thing else is arranged, and a few days— 
| previous to the marriage ceremony, that 
| the future husband is introduced to his in- 
‘tended partner for life. Should he find 
| fault with her manners or appearance, he 
| may break off the match, on condition of 
_defraying the brokerage and other expen- 
| ses incurred. | 


ACCOMMODATION FOR THREE-HALF 


PENCE.—A gentleman ona wet evening 
entered the bar of an inn, and while stand- 
ing before the fire, called to a servant girl | 


'who had come to receive his orders:— 


'**Margarct, bring me a glass of ale, a' 
clean pipe, a spiton, a candle, a pair of 
| snuffers, and the newspaper. And Mar-. 
| garet, take away my great coat into the | 
| kitchen, and hang it before the fire to dry, | 
_anddry my umbrella, tell me what o’clock | 
‘it is, and if Mr. Christopherson should 
‘come in, request him to come this way, | 
for I think it is mear seven, and he prom-_| 
ised to mect me at that hour. And Mar-- 
'garet, get me change for a sovereign, see | 
| that all the change is good, take pay out 
of it, and wrap the copper ina piece of 
|paper. And Margaret, tell Jemima to> 
_bring some more coals, take away 
_ashes, and wipe thattable. And Marga- | 
‘ret, pull down that blind, shut the door, | 
and put to the window shutters!” N. B. 
| The gentleman had his own tobacco in his | 
pocket.— Lyne Mer. 


| 

| BoNES OF THE SOLDIERS AT WATER-. 
Loo.—It is well knownthatthe bones of. 
animals contain a large quantity of Phos-_ 
phate of lime, from one third to one half of , 
/animal jelly, fat and bitumen. They of 
course make excellent manure for enrich- | 
ing the soil, and accordingly are very) 
/much sought for by gardeners or agricul- | 
‘turalists, in the neighborhcod of large cit- | 
‘ies, as London and Paris, When thus. 
used, they are first broken, and ground by | 
| means of a steam engine, and the powder | 
sown uponthe land. After the battle of | 
Waterloo, the bodies were first searched 

over for money, watches, trinkets, and. 
clothes. Then came the purveyors of, 
human hair, for the supply of the makers | 
of false hair, wigs, curls, and frizettes;— 
then came another class, who extracted | 
from the dead bodies all the sound teeth, | 
for the supply of the dentists; and lastly, | 
when the flesh had putrified, the collect- | 
ors of bones for manure searched the. 
field for their harvest. This looks like | 
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PHILALELPHIA, JANUARY 10. 


Culture of Silk. —A memorial has been presen- 
ted to Congress by Jacob B. Clarke, of New 
York, praying for assistance from government, to 
enable him to import 5000 mulberry trees—he re- 
quests a donation of land to assist him. When 
5000 trees shall have been imported, Mr. Clarke 
engages to continue his importations, and to dis- 
tribute the trees as the government may direct. — 
The plan is worth considering. ‘The culture of 
the silk worm has built up the fortunes of many 
governments: and Mr. Clarke is anxious that the 
same experiments should be instituted in this 
country, which have proved so valuable to others. 


A meeting was held in the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, on the evening of the 14th ult., 
**to take into consideration the propriety of peti- 


tioning Congress to prohibit the transportation 


and opening of the mails on the Sabbath.”” Com- 
mittees are to be appointed in all the wards and 
districts of the city and county, to solicit sigria- 
tures to these petitions. For our part, we'think 
this project has nothing like “propriety” in it.— 
No class of citizens hasa right to set up for judges 
in such a case, and obtrude its own particular reli- 
gious opinions on the rest, merely to fulfil what 
they believe to be the duties of true religion. — 
When a man’s opinions and practices, in religious 
matters, infringe upon the comfortsof another cit- 
izen, peaceably disposed, they cease to be govern- 
ed by religion, and his acts degencrate into intol- 
erance. A vast proportion of the citizens are 
opposed to such illiberal restrictions. The deliy- 
ery of letters, and the travelling of mailson Sun- 
day,are necessary to their well being,and an ineal- 
culeble accommodation to them. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that this second edition of the Sunday 
School Union trick may be heartily opposed by 
the public, and as fully and completely crushed. 


The Winter's Wreath.—Among the many annu- 
aries which we have seen for 1829, we have noti- 
ced none better filled, or more finely executed, 
than the ‘*Winter’s Wreath,” published in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, aud by Mr. Thomas Wardle, 
of this city. The engravings are executed in the 
finest style, and the matter, for the most part, is 
excellent. ‘*The Parting of Medora, and the 
Corsair,” isa highly finished engraving. There 
is something touching, and like reality, in the 
countenance of Medora, as she leans against the 
magnificent arched gateway, and with imploring 
eyes looks upward—while the Corsair is pushing 
away the boatfrom the strand. The ship, and the 
high rocky banks in the distance, are very natu- 
rally presented. The artist has chosen the sub- 
ject of his pieture, apparently, from the following 
lines of Lord Byron:— 

She looked, and saw the heaving of the main: 

The white sail set;—she dared not look ag ain, 

But turned with sickening soul within the gate— 

**Itisno dream—and I am desolate.” 

**The Scotch Peasant Girl” is acommon subject, 
but Well engraved. ‘The Vintage” is an elegant 
and attractive plate. The expression of the young 
girl’s countenanee, who is about to rise with a bas- 
ket of grapes upon her head, is as natural as life. 


barbarism: the idea of it is revolting to hu- | The most finished, beautiful, and naturally engra- 
manit . ving in the Wreath, is “The Sailor Boy.” It 
i | represents him climbing the shrouds in a storm.— 

Some of the portraits of eminent performers of. There is something in his eye, ashe looks abroad 
the day, painted in character, by Neagle, were on from his dizzy height, upon the war of the ele- 


ger. That of Forrest, as Rolla, brought $67; 
Kean 5250; Mrs. Blake 51; Mrs. Hilson 50; 
Warren 35; Jefferson 35. These were the origi- 
nals painted for Wemyss’s edition of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Acting Theatre.” 


! Friday last sold at auction, by Messrs. Grant and ments around him, that we can confidently say 


we have never seen excelled. The hand grasp- 
_ ing the rope—the open collar, and the light and 
| shade of theneck is executed with great truth and 
| beauty; and to us, this plate alone, were well 
| worth the price of the book. The poetry which 

A little volume of imitations under the title of the engraving is intended to illustrate, is also 
PS and QS, has reeently been published in Boston. good, and the motto from Childe Harolde is well 


The Journal says it is as poor a volume, (by which 
we understand it is not so good, ) as one of the same ; chosen :—‘ Though the strained mast +i, -uld quiv- 


nature, published last year, called Whim-Whams, | er as.a reed.’ ‘Fire works from ‘he Co tle of St. 


| 
‘ 
‘4 
\ 
| 


on 
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Angelo, Rome,” is likewise a finished specimen ¢ 

the arts. 
their | 


wanching bight—the immediate secne of th 


the Castle seen by night, all serve tomake an im 
posingand natural preture., and Ata 
lanta,? Child,” and the Vies 


are all beautifully engraved, particularily the for 


The rockets, discharged in the air, with 


fire-works—and the maguificent arch tecture of 


near Amblesides-Chitdven returning school,’ 


1} house, where the abandoned wretch who exposed 
itto the biasts of winter may find it. 


General Jacksoa.—Vhis great soldier—now Pre- 


_ sident cleet, has beeualaost as much talked about 
during the week, as the weather itself It was 
| that he still meant to visit our city, in 
spite of the 


that have been publish- 


vet believed by inany that he 


come. ‘Phe paper published at Lynchburg, in 


mer. But we have vo room to particularize—and | : K 

shail only add, that among the articles chosen for ingtiria, holds out no en ouragement such 

: New-Year’s gifts, this pretty work holds out full | believer vs, for it asserts that the Crenc- 

ag vich a promise, as any of the annun!s. ral was ivited to visit Lyneh on his ay to 

Washington, for the purpose of paving him ail the 

q Miss Frances Wrist, celebrated as firm | suitable honors, but he declined, saving he should 

j belicver in Owens, and the suceessor of Mr. Ow- | proceed to Washington by the most direct route 

' en, in conducting the New-Harmony Gazette, | Yet a d: wily paper of Wednesday last says he is 
¥ delivered her first lecture at the Military Pall, in le vneeted at Pittsburg on the 2d or t! 


Library street, on the 
ult. 
hear her, including about sixty or 


evening of Wednesday, the 
A large numberof persons collected t 
own sex. Tier appesranec, we 
being pfepossessing., She ts 
httle stoop 
decidedly 


shouldered—and her features have : 


masculine expression. 


meneing her Jeetures, she rans her fingers through) 
hee short, curly, hair, whieluis in no wavy distin- 
guishable from thatef ihe other sex. She is, alto- 
gether, an wouan—and her oratorical 
}) and reasoning powersare of the first order. 

witht was bitterly cold— 
Feta being exists, savage enough to expose a help- 
less infant six weeks the open air—like turn- 


Bruia! 


ing ontan eld horse to die. About ten oclocs 
an infant was found Iving at the door of My. 
in UMudson’s Atlev, with a 


around On betes earvied into 


Cuup- 
shawl wranned 
the house, the 
infant immediately bees ne siek, and threw from 
its stomach a quantity of hewdannsa, ereater than 
has frequently been Kaewn te produce the death 
of much older children, By however, it 

e@yvercd, and has Since been taken to the Alms 


of her 
think, is tr frou; citizens with peaisesworthy attention—t bet 


tall—appercatl) a) thing anconmen 


Sut there are | 


jth of this 
month. 
Mav Boll 


Paesdav, and its ringing was to by our 


als» made considersbte noise on 


to hear 


aobeli sine in Phiiiadel- 


phia. “Phis bellis to contain five hundred 


Spanish dollars. Certain it is, the tone of the 


4 few persons who coald listen to her five minutes, 5 new bell ts superior to thatot the old one, sane! Unt 
without feeling taal physiesl deficicacies may be | the free use of silver in the composition of the 
amply compensated by tacstal strength. metai, ids materially to the exectlence of 
q Jangoage isin the highest decrec, clear, foreitte, }souud, “Phere is at Woodbury, N. small boul, 
and cloqnent—her voice strong, and melodious— in the Academ) was formerly din 
her emphasis and vestures eorreet and appropri- religious house in Domingo, and which 
ate. Though we do notapprove of all her doe. | brought to thiseountry bya Peenchman, on the ine 
trines, vet she enchained attention, and) excited surrection of the blacks ia that Estland. It was 
our adiniration. boucht of him, and hung in the Academy. 
q She commenced by deSning what is, | to contain a large quantity of silver, Hts! 
ad explained its nature and extent, She endeav- | sound is so clear, wbthough the bell 
ored to draw the line of distinetion between | is very be hoard ata distance of 
aud belief; contending that we can on- veral miles. 
the evidence of our hes the manager of our theatre, took his final benetit | 
4 Weigh Tuesday wight. Tle deaves the stage us mana- 
then procceds to say, whole present s- ger, theugh he will occasionally perform. ‘The | 
house was erowded to sce his inimitable Paistaff. | 
OF he teegeddy of Adelgitha—in which character she | 
of journals, all conspire to the is pronounced unrivalled. Phe house was full and | 
j of error and prejudtec. his last consideration, 
i she stated, had led ber to think of some mode of | oe ” Tess | 
opposing the prevailing stems; und her SCX LITE RAR. 
formed no impediment, since she claimed fr it 
an equality of intellect. she had refleeted upon Litovary. Bairleld, of this city, is about | 
the matter, during the course of an eventiul Lites | commencing the publication of a new literary | 
and at last had open opposition. weekly paper, to be exiled Contemporary.” 
Her nest lecture was delivered on Christmas | ft wilt be in eetavo, at 83 per annum, 
morning, in the court-room, corner oF The entire edition ofthe Boston las been | 
and Sixth streets. She enlarged her former | sold, and nota ts lettin the publisher's hands! | 
positions, and urged that it especially behooved | Phis is certainly a most rapid safe of an edition af | 
America to commence a new system of education. | 4000 ypies. “The work, however, was well cot 
q \ Tie third discourse was delivered at the same up, its contents were good, and its price was not 
place in the evening—and she attacked the extras agant. 
vailing systems still more openly. “The was Washington Irving's new book, Chronicle | 
rowded, and the andicnee alternately apolanded | of the Conquest of Grenada,” will shortly be issue | 
and hissed, as at the theatre, At the close it} ed trom the press of Carey, Lea, and Carey, 
\\ was announced that Miiss Weight was to proceed | this city, who have purchased the copyright. 
to New York, but would probably return te Piiil- 
edelphia ina short time, when she would renew 40° 
. notice of this work, which we have but | 
her lectures. She wears a travailing cap, when 
istily rend. Et is edited by N. P. Willis, Besqr. 
not speaking—dresses platuly,—and before com- 


aa blished onee in three months, at Boston, and | 

' 
its pro best biters- 


country, and give ita “local habiintion ! 


essed to embody te 
ture of our 
—and a uame.” ‘Phe enterprising and epivited 
publisher, Mr.S. G. Goodrich, deserves the thanks 
of every lover of his country’s tame, for the eforts 
he has made to epen anew era in American Liter- 
ature, by giving, asis done in Boyland, a Pberat | 
compensation for well written articles. ‘She work 
isgotup tithe best manner, and we wish the pub- 
tisher every success inhis undertaking. We shall 
notice separaicly some of the taust conspicuous 
articles; and first: 

The freeld cf the Grounded Arms. By F. G. 
Vhose who have read, and justly ad- 
mired thatmast exellent poem ‘Marco Bogzar- 
ris, by this beautiful writer, will be equelly re- 
luctant with us to believe, that this articie, writicn 


to! 


lisa melody 


Voverc” in the 


| toquote, smacks of plaren 


| the writer was rather 


neither in blank versen or rhyme, is trom the same 
There are lofiy sentiments expressed in it, 
yet the contrast is so grcat between this and ‘*Boze 
j zurris,” that it may be we overlook, in our disap= 

pointment, the numerous beauties it is said to cone 
The Stepmother. 


person 


By Mr. Nopony. 
than whom to write 
could not be found, 


A better 
about 
Vie will probably, how- 
ever, eseapc being condemned in tofo-—as very 
cow will be suficiently stupid to trespass far upon 
his fretion. 

Jeol. Ry Ronenr Monnrs. There has been 
adeal of sugecstion among the camps editorial, that 
this article was an imitation ef the style of N. P. 
Willis, Esq. We sce no renson for such an opt. 

jon, in at lenst. 


ob apiece im the 


a dong story 


itis, with the exception 
Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, 
ws croditshle as most of the author's writings, and 
boursnoresemblanee to Jdeness, written by the 
centloman be is said to imitate, . 
comment apon the Stepmother—being both short 
and 
To Ros 
Beaute ful poe the 
fullof 


Grave. 


By G. Crark. 

Boston Statesman, ) 
e anil sweetthoughts. The writer is 
Assistint of the Literary Port 
Molio, of this 

from a 
A 


humor, 


Ladies’ 
city. 
College's Album. By N. P. 
phay ful Ing with good 
and containing some slighterrors. 
elutunna Musings. Lunr. Much 
in the Breyant—aad one rises from its pes 
rasal, with its lingering beauties impressed upon 
Mind. 

Camp Meeting. ANoxymovs. 
prose article, with some striking passages. 

The By Picknaixa. Perhaps we 
ure wrone, Wwe see a reason for the 
travagant praise which this article lias elicited 
from one er two editors. 
cr. The t 


By 


A good 


very good, 
followme from Hudson,” is highly 
original and poctic. 


Viountains that beneath 

Thy undiscoverabte depths extend 

“Their giant feet, hen tar in the blac heavens 
Preetprtousvose, with their incumbent woods. 


Benue?’s Broly Vy J. Nicuots. There 
similar to the “tdnkling 


tine’ of the fouming waters, of which he makes 


in this pices, 


mention. 
the Ic2 Mountain. J 
These lines toa 
‘AVander ne monument of rain, 
Prisoned by the sullen north,” 


dy James O. Rock WELL 


dating a indistinctness, antl a lack of per- 
spromty, are good—and the writer bids fair to bes 

poet 

First of the Old and Mew World. By 
Sisour Though tolerably good, yet 
inferior to many other things from her pen. 

Fuciracts frana Sea Book By Samurn Haze 
Zann. Some tew CN PVCSSIONS tuken entire from 
commencement of the first 
es Sketch Book, evinee the 


Vins. 


thor’s familiarity with papular writers—his dese 


vorune Ol 


eribing the vessel as on snowy wing,’ 
beiokens his having rend Beyou—and his omiting 
ism. 


Iilteness. By N. P. 


and beautiful poctey—teouch iar 


Easy, smooth, 
the heart of the 
reader with its natural description, and its beauty 
of simile. 
fhipe, and the Mather’s Grave, by 
Grics, are passing good—Lut we should think 
inexpericneed in the world 
of Devers. 

The Burial at Sec. Py S. G. Goonaten, the 
publisher. isa very good thingand with an are 
tele of hisin the Pokea, bespeaks him a man of 


anarticlc as mightheex pected trom his pem 
Itisatate--and unlike many cf the present day, 
itis interesting. 


ican 
| | 
| 
{ 
\ | 
| - 
e 


| 
| 


THE ARIEL. 


Stanzas to the memory of John G. C. Brainard. 
By G, Crank. Beautifal language, (says 
a Boston paper, ) feelingly and cloguently express- 
ed. None who have read Antumn Leaves, ane 
Lines to Niagara, but will recognize the subject o! 


these stanzas. 

«Peace to the sleeper! o’er h's silent lyre, 

The autumnal gale at evening-tide goes by = 

Where rests the hand that sweptits strings of ire, 

And with its murmurs raised the smile or sigh 
There are many articles in the Legendary which 

we have not notiecd, and which our Hinits will not 

permit 

and we wish the elitor enterprising publisher 

the success which their laudable deserve. 

From the Legendary. 


THE MURDERER GRAVE. 


A few hundred yards from the small 
stream which, known by the whites un- 
der the appellation of ‘Line Creck,’ di- 
vides the territory of the Muscogees or 
Creck confederacy from the state of Ala- 
bama, stands, or rather stood, a ruined 
cottage of logs. Travelling through the 
wilderness, several years ago, | passed 
this desolate spot. “he walls, blackened 
by the smoke of many fires, and in part 
already decayed, stood tottering to their 
fall; the roof was entirely gone; a part on- 
ly of the chimney was left, builtin the cus- 
tom of the country, of split sticks, and 
thickly plastered in the inside with mutt. 
The fences had fallen around a small field 
which showed traces of iormer cultivation 
and was fast filling up with briers, plum 
bushes, and sedge grass, where the still 
evident marks of the hoe and the corn 
field gave proof that human beings had 
once found there a home. The mists of 
night were closing arcund us, the dark 
magnolia forest which frowned on the se- 
cluded spot, and the thick and gloomy 
swamp of Ling Creek, which stretched 
its unhealthful morass almost to the door, 
gave to the whole scene the stillness and 
horror of death. Although habituated 
during a journey of many days to the soli- 
tude and gloom of the wilderness, 1 was 
struck with the peculiarly lugubrious as- 
pect of the scene; and with an indefimnabie 
feeling of melancholy, stopped my horse 
to survey it more at leisure. My compan- 
ion who had ridden a few vards inadvance, 
not hearing the accuctomed sound of my 
horse’s tramp, turned his head to learn 
the cause of my lingering, and rode back 
to the spot where T had halted. 

“Here,” said he, “is Riey’s grave. 
Remark that smcll mound of earth resem- 
bling the heap of soil accumulated trom 
a fallen, and which is, in truth, the effect 
of the trunk to whic!r those decaying pine- 
knots once belonged; there the murderer 
fell, and these he lies buried.” 

Not being so familiar with the legends 
of this wild region as to remember the 
story of the man whose crimes and death 
had given a name te this lencly scene of 
desolation, inquired into his histery, and 
listened with deep aud silent interest to a 
tale of revenge and remorse, stronzty il- 
lustrative of the aborivinal character. 

Barney Riley, as he wes terined by the 
whites—iiis Indian aypellation it now fe 
gotten—was a petty chieti.in belonging to 
the confederacy of the Upper. Creeks. 
Being half breed,” 
the mixed race, more inteligent-chan the 
full blooded Incians, he acquired siroag 
influence among his native tribe. Regard- 
mg the the people his father allied to him 
in bloed and fricudship, he took very ear- 
ly adecided part in favor of the Unired 
States in.the dissentions among the Creck 
nation, and after the breaking out of the 
War ip 1812, joined the American forces 


It is much superior to the first volume— | 


and hardy, accustomed to confrent dan- 
ver and conquor difficulties, he led his 
men to battic, and in many mstances 


proved by his activity of material service | 
His gallantry and abilities | 


to the army. 
attracted the notice of the commander in 
chief, and Riley’s name was coupled with 
applause in many of the despatches during 
the canjeaign, On the restorstion of 
peace, he rcturned to his people, honered 
with the thanks of his “Great Father,’ 
and sat down to cultivate his flelds and 
pursue the chase as in times gone by. Al- 
thouch disttneulshed in war and in coun- 
cil, he was still voung, and devoted him- 
self to his ove wife, a lovely Indian girl, 
he seemed contented and happy. 


bout this time, the restoration of tran- | 
quility, and the opening of the rich Janis | 
just ceded to the United States en the, 


upper waters of the Alabama, began to at- 


tract numerous emigrants from the Atlan- | 


tic settlements, and the military read was 
soon thronged with caravans, hastening to 


these fertiie ceuntries atthe west. ‘The | 


‘country from the Oakmulyce to the sct- 


jhowhag wilderness, and many discenten- | 


‘still meditated a hostile stroke against, 
Travelling was | 


| 


led of death at the moment.. 


tlements on the Mississippi, was still onc 
ted spirits among the conquered’ tribes 


their white oppressors. 
of course hazardous and insecure, and 
persens who were not able to associate in 
parties strong enough for mutual defence, 
were fain to procure the guidance and pro- 
tection of some well known 
chicf, whose name and presence might cn- 
sure a safe passage through those treu- 
bled countries. 

Of this class was L . I knew him 
formerly, and had heard some remote al- 
lusion to his fate. “Theugh his misfor- 
tunes and cmbarrassmcnts had driven him 
to seck a distant asylum, a warmer heart 
beat not ina human boson Frank and 
manly, open to kindness, and psompt te 
meet fricudship, he was Joved by a'l who 
knew him, and **eyes unused to weep” 
glistened bidding **God speed!” to 
their old associate. had been a 
companion inarms with Riley, and knew 
his savacity, his courage and fidelity. Un- 
der ns direction he lcd his small family 
of slaves towards the spot which he had 


fixed for his suture heme, and traversed 


the wildand dangerous path in safety and 
peace. Like most men of his carer and 
sanguine temperament, L Was casily 
excited to anger, and though ready to 


. 
acone forthe dnjury done in the warmth | 


of feeling, did not always centroul his 
passions before they cutburst. 


qnerrel with his guide, anda blow from 
the hand ef L——. was treasured up by 
Riley, with 

On the banks of yonder creek he watched 
his time, andthe bullet too truly aimed, 
closed the cureer of ene who little dream- 
His slaves, 
dat the death of their master, fled 
im various cirections and carried the news 
of his murder to the nearest settlements. 


he story of c——’s unhappy end soon 
reached his family, and his nearest rela- 
tives took inimecdiate mexsures to bring 
the maricrer to justice. Riley knew that 
punishinent would speedily follaw his 
crime, but took no st ps to evaie or pre- 
vent his doom. The laws of retaliation 
among his countrymenare severe but sim- 
plear‘blood for blood”’—and he might 
rua who readthem.”? On the firet notice 
of a he boldly avowed deed, 
and gave himselfup for trial. No thought 
seemed to enter his mind of dejial or es- 
cape. A deep and settled remorse had 


Warrior or 


Some | 
canse of altercation produced a! 


deep threats of vergeance, | 


| possessed his thoughts, and influenced his 
iconduct. He had no wish to shun the 
retribution which he knew was required, 
When his judges were assembled in the 
}council at the public square, he stcod up 
addressed them. 
| ** Fathers,” said he, ‘I have killed my 
‘brother—my friend. He struck me, and 
Islew him. That honor which forbade 
me to suffer a blow witheut inflicting ven- 
veance, forbids me to deny the deed, orto 
witempt to escape the punishment you may 
decree. Fathers! I have no wish to live, 
My life is forfeited to yeur law, and I of- 
i fer it as the scle return for the life I have 
taken. All f ask fer is to die a warrior’s 
‘death. Let me not die the death of adog, 
belcly scentient it like a brave man 
who fears it net. |] have braved death in 
battle. I do net fear it. I shall not 
shrink from it now. Fathers! bury me 
iwhere i fall, and let noone mourn fer the 
man who muréercd his friend. THe had 
|fought by my side—he trusted me. 
lovecjhim,and had sworn to protect him.” 
Arrayed in his splended dress of cere- 
mony, he walked slowly and gravely to 
the place of execution. chanting in a 
steacy voice his death song, and recount- 
ing his deeds of prowess. Seating him- 
scli in front of the assembled tribe upon 
yencer fallen tree, and facing the decli- 
ining sun, he epened the ruffle of his em- 
ibroidered shirt, ond, crossing Itis hands 
lupon his breast, gave with his own voice 
jthe signal of death, unmoved and unap- 
palled. Six balls passed threugh both 
(his hands and his bosem, and he fe ] back- 
wards so composedly as not to lift his fect 
from the grasson which they rested. He 
was buried where he fell, and that small 
meund marks the scene of his punishment; 
that hilleck is the murderer’s grave; that 
hovel whose 1tuins mark the spot, was 
erected for his widow, whol ngered a few 
seasons in sorrow, supporting a wretched 
existence by cultivating yender Hite field. 
She was never seen to smile, or to mingle 
with her tribe, she held no mcre inter- 
ceurse with herfellows than was unevoid- 
able and accidental, and now sleeps by 
the side of her hushand. Phe Indian 
shuns the spot, for he dreams that the 
spirit of the murdercr inhebits it. The 
traveller views the scene with curiosity 
land horror, en account of its story, and, 
| pausing jor afew moments to survey this 
|lonely and deselate glade, hastens on to 
cheerful and happy regicns. With 
this short narrative we put spurs to cur 
i horses, and hurrving along the road, ina 
| few moments found curselves beyond the 
‘gloomy and tangled forests of the creek, 


TO CORRYSYONDENTS. 
Our friend at Boston is informed that we have 
no subseription papers to sendhinn. A copy of our 
work itsclfis the best prospectus, 

Suhseribers to the Ariel in Beston, whore sub 
scriptions are not poid, will please pay them te 
Me. Hiram S. Favor, 156 Washington Street, whe 
is Agent at that place. 


41.28. 2 
Mer N.D., of Bonnington, has eredit for the 
enclosed in a newspaper. 
Mr. Perkins at Evie, Pa. wil oct as Agent far 
the Ariel for that place and hborhood. 


Itis stated in a Boston poper, that a letter has 
been lately written to Joba G@. Ades, signed! by 
Harrison Gray Otis, Wills con, Chomas 
Perkins, and Witilan Suit von and other 
tinguished federal gentle deranding of hin 
his proofs, iu supported bis against the fed- 
¢ral party, that they dots dissolve the 
union, aud to estabiish ase; Contederatioa, 


| 
| witlh his small band ef warrfprs.. Brave 
4 
3 
| 
' 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


Suggested by hearing a sermon on Intem- 


How many eyes will shed, 
Still, o’er your marble bed, 


perance, delivered by J. H. Kennedy— Such drops, from memory’s troubled fountain 


Sunday evening, 4th inst. 


Oh, let the fatal goblet be, 
And for a moment think 

Its wave is charged with infamy, 
Where mind and reason sink. 


Some say, wit brightens o’er the bowl, 
But ah! their words deceive— 

‘“That wine does e’er inspire the soul,” 
I never can believe. 


But I have seen the ‘‘son of song,” 
Whose breast did warmly glow, 

Borne by its blushing stream along 
To wretchedness and woe. 


Then let not wine delude the soul, 


It can afford no joy, ° 
Elysium blooms not in the bowl, 
But serpents that destroy. ¥. 


LINES TO A SPARROW, 


Who comes to my Window every Morning 
for his Breakfast. 


Master Dicky, my dear, 
You have nothing to fear, 
Your proceedings [ mean not to check, sir ; 
Whilst the weather benumbs, 
We should pick up the crumbs, 
So, I prythee, make free with a peck, sir. 


I’m afraid it’s too plain 
You’re a villain in grain, 
But in that you resemble your neighbors, 
For mankind have agreed 
Itis right to suck seed, 
Then, like you, hop the twig with their labors. 


Resides this, master Dick, 
You of trade have the trick, 
In all branches you traffic at will, sir; 
You have no need of shops 
For your samples of hops, 
And can every day take up your 4i/l, sir. 


Then in foreign affairs 
You may give yourself airs, 

For I’ve heard it reported at home, sir, 
‘That you’re on the best terms 
With the diet of Worms, 

And have often been tempted to Rome, sir. 


Thus you feather your nest 
Inthe way you like best, 
And live high without fear of mishap, sir; 
You are tond of your gruéd, 
Have a taste for some shrub, 
And for gin—there you understand trap, sir. 


Tho’ the rivers won’t flow, 
In the frost andthe snow, 
And for fish other folks vainly try, sir; 
Yet you’ll have a treat, 
For, in cold or in heat, 
You can still take a perch with a fly, sir. 


In love, too, oh Dick, 
(Tho? you oft when love-sick 
On the course of good breeding may trample; 
And though often henpeck’d, 
Yet) you scorn to neglect 
To set all mankind an eggsample. 


Your opinions, *tis true, 
Are flighty afew, 

But at this, I, for one, will not grumble; 
So—your breakfast you’ve got, 
And you're off like a shot, 

Dear Dicky, your humble cum-tumble. 


THE SCULPTURED CHILDREN. 
ON CHANTRY’S MONUMENT AT LITCHFIELD. 
Fair images of sleep! 
Hallowed, and soft, and deep! 
On whose calm lids the dreamy quietlies. 
Like moonlight on shut bells 
Of flowers in mossy dells, 
Filled with the hush of night and summer skies; 


How many hearts have felt 
Your silent beauty melt 
Their strength to gushing tenderness away! 
How many sudden tears, 
From depths of buried years 
All freshly bursting, have confessed your sway! 


wrung! 
While hope hath blights to bear, 
While love breathes mortal air, 
While roses perish ere to glory sprung. 


Yet, from a voiceless home, 
If some sad mother come, 
To bend, and linger o’er your lovely rest; 
As o’er the cheek’s warm glow, 
And the soft breathings low, 
Of babes that grew and faded on her breast. 


If then the dovelike tone 
Of those faint murmurs gone, 
O’er her sick sense too piereingly return; 
| If for the soft bright hair, 
| And brow, and bosom fair, 
_ And life, now dust, her soul too deeply yearn; 


O gentle forms! intwined 
Like tendrils, which the wind 
May wave, so clasped, but never ean unlink; 
Send, from your calm profound, 
A still small voice, a sound 
Of hope, forbidding that lone heart to sink. 


By all the pure, meek mind 
| Tn your pale beauty shrined, 
By childhood’s love—too brighta bloom to die, 
~ O’er her warm spirit shed, 
O fairest, holiest dead! 
The faith, trust, light of immortality! F. H. 


THE CAPTIVE OF ALHAMA. 

The Moslem star was on the wane, 
Eclipsed the Paynim powers, 

And the haughty lord of Christian Spain 
Beseig’d Granada’s towers: 

Gonsalvo, witha hundred knights 
Of Leo’s chivalry, 

Well posted on Alhama’s heights, 

| Staid succour from the sea. 


One morn a Moorish youth was led 
To brave Gonsalvo’s tent, 
His escort from the field had fled, 
And his horse had fall’n o’erspent; 
He hung his head in speechless grief, 
As the tear rolled down his cheek, 
And seornful looked each mailed chief, 
To behold a youth so weak. 
‘Is it a girl,’ Gonsalvo cries, 
‘That in our toils is caught? 
That thus it weeps in woman’s guise, 
Where its fierce forefathers fought?’ 
‘Nay, bear my tale,’ exclaimed the youth, 
His eye one moment brightning, 
‘And Allah, if I speak not truth, 
Consume me with his lightning! 


From beauteous Malaga I came, 
But by no beaten way; 
Superb Granada was my aim,— 
Wo! wo the luckless day! 
For had [in my journey sped 
To Darro’s rushing water, 
This morn Zorayda I had wed, 
Granada’s fairest daughter! 


| If pity, then, o’er love’s sweet power, 
F’er touched thy gallant breast, 
But grant me freedom for an hour— 
To the oar I give the rest; 
These few bright moments yield in grace, 
| My mournful fate to tell, 
To see once more Zorayda’s face, 
And take my long farewell!” 
Gonsalvo had no marble heart, 
Albeit his look was stern, 
He bade the Moorish youth depart, 
And ere set of sun return: 
Each pass and strait the chieftain eyed, 
Yet sometimes turned his head, 
To mark how down the mountain side 
Ilis captive featly sped. 
The Sierra’s dazzling peak of snow 
Yet blushed with rosy light, 
When again the grieving Moor bowed low 
Before the Christian knight; 
But alone he came not, as he went, 
For a damsel pressed his arm, 
Faint @a rose, by tempests bent, 
And quivering with alarm. 
Awhile they stood in speechless gloom— 
| She looked at him and wept; 
And the knights, still reckless of his doom, 
An equal silence kept. 
| At length the maid unveiled her head, 
She knelt at the chieftain’s knee, 
Few were the stifled words she said, 
But he well could guess the plea. 


‘Gazul, thy captive, Christian knight, 
Is here by his solemn vow— 

He was my lover yesternight, 
He ismy husband now, 

Without him life to me is vain, 
Andits sounding pageants hollow, 

With him lve promised to remain; 
Him, him alone, I follow. 


*T was for me he dared, unwisely brave, 
The ambush’d road to take; 

He was your foe, he is your slave, 
But he suffers for my sake: 

Ah,then, his love still let me share, 
To whom I’ve pledged my oath; 

The fetters, if you will, prepare, 
But let them bind us both!” 

Knights, litde used to pity, sighed, 
They softened to his suit, 

For her voice to their hearts was felt to glide 
Like music from a lute. 

‘Our arms,’ Gonsalvo said, ‘achieve 
The buttress, not the bower; 

My falchion’s edge the oak to cleave, 
And not to crush the flower. 


Peace be to both! you both are free! 
Live happy; and whene’er 

To you a Christian bends his knee, 
Believe Gonsalvo there !’ 

They silent kissed his robes, and sped 
To their own dear Darro’s water; 

And thus Gazul Zorayda wed, 

| Granada’s noblest daughter! 


| CROSS READING. 
| Achild of Mr. Ezra Price, last Wed- 
/nesday, threw up—500 loads of paving 
Stones. 
| Was drowned yesterday afternoon, in the 
river Delaware—50 bags of mackerel. 
| 1200 head of cattle passed through this 
, place on Saturday last—all for Jackson. 
| Fashionable fall bonnets—covering 96 
acres of woodland. 
| We understand that Sir James Kemp 
| was sworn into—one thousand bags of Ma- 
|nilla coffee. 

Lost on Saturday last, a lady’s reticule 
/containing—cotton, hides, and oil. 
,_ James and Brown have just received 
| from England, a large supply of—shock- 
ing accidents. 
| Ran away from the subscriber his in- 
real estate. 


| THROWING IN MITES.—A man at the 
-south has thrown in his might, ($4000) 
_for some of the charitable institutions;— 
and one at the west has thrown in his 
mite, (25 cts.) for another charitable insti- 
tution. 
| A FAT TURK-Y.—The young man who 
has beenplaying the Turk in New York, 
is saidtobean American. He boasts of 
having gobbled up fifteen hundred dollars, 
and quizzing the learned. 
TEMPER-ATE.—The body of a man na- 
med ‘Temper, was lately found in the 
woods in Kentucky, horribly mangled by 
| the swine that run loose in that quarter. — 
He is said to have been intoxicated when 
_ last seen alive. 
| Dis-TREss-1ING.—A young lady in the 
state of New York had her hair torn off, 
iby being caught in the machinery of a 
| Factory, where she was employed. 


| Abarber in New York advertises that he will 
| give a ‘classic and scientific cut to the hair” of 
| his patrons. 
| 
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